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imaginations ; and exercise a consideiable influ- 
ence, perhaps produce a lasting impression, on the 
public mind. The numerical display of heads, 
not indeed replete with accurate intelligence and 
logical discrimination, and the multiplication of 
voices, though contributing little except sound 
for the elucidation of the controverted point, 
constitute to common eyes and to common ears 
■ an imposing semblance of authority ; and, like a 
halo round one of the heavenly bodies, dim the 
object which they seem to decorate. 

If there be any class of questions calculated 
to rouse into all the keenness of contest reasonera 
of every description for attack or for defence, 
it is that which comprehends plans of revisal and 
alteration of the political or ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions of our country. And among such ques- 
tions there is scarcely to be devised one more 
fitted to call forth into action such allies and 
such opponents, than that which is now to be 
submitted to the legislature, respecting a Reform 
in the Established Cluirch of England. The 
original antiquity of that Church; tlie centuries 
which have elapsed since it assumed its existing 
shape ; the dangers which it has encountered, 
and the vicissitudes which it has experienced; 
its connection with the state ; the position which 
it occupies in every parish, and the canopy 
which it thus spreads over the whole kingdom; 
the closeness with which its endowments are 
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entwined by the rights ofprivate patronage with 
the property of a very large number of families, 
and by actual enjoyment or anticipation, with the 
temporal comforts or prospects of a multitude of 
individual possessors or expectants j the scrip- 
turality of its doctrines, ministrations, and minis- 
ters ; and the awefulness of tlie concerns on 
which it is in every portion of its construction 
intended constantly to bear, the welfare of man 
in the present world, and his eternal felicity 
through the blood of Christ beyond the grave : 
— these are subjects so wide in tlieir grasp, so 
intimate in their combination, so momentous in 
their nature, that we cannot wonder if a report 
of changes for the increase of the usefulness of 
the Establishment shoukl delight on the one 
hand the hearts of its ardent friends ; and should 
stimCilate on the other the apprehensions of the 
timid, who view every symptom of alteration 
with dread, as including greater risk of injury 
than assurance of advantage. 

A temperate endeavour to clear away some of 
the false reasoning to which allusion has been 
made, and to condense into a brief compass some 
leading principles on which apparently a reform 
of the Established Church ought to be conducted, 
may not be entirely useless. 

" The Church," many exclaim, " is in dan- 
ger." This watch-cry of alarm, so frequently 
raised heretofore by craflor by ignorance, may yet 




be by possibility tlie dictate of truth. But what 
is the danger ? The Church may be in danger 
of being refbniietl. Or it may be in danger of 
not being reformed. " The Church," say some, 
"will be in danger by being reformed." — "The 
Church," reply others, " is in danger by not 
being reformed." — " Reform," exclaim the alarm- 
ists, " wilt go forward to revolution." — " Not to 
refbrrn," answer the others, "ensures subver- 
sion." What is the simple truth? If the ultra- 
ism of wild reform might approach towards 
practical revolution ; the human preventive of 
revolution is timely and effectual reform. 

But there is another body of men opposed to 
plans for reforming the Church : those persons, 
namely, who contend that an established church 
is an institution in itself unscriptural and unjust, 
or at any rate injurious to the influence of" true 
religion over the hearts and lives of the inhabit- 
ants of tl)is or of any other country. " The 
Church," they affirm, "is necessarily a nuisance. 
Dream not of reforming: abohsh." The advice, 
if the premises be substantial, is good. We must 
look into the allegations on which the recom- 
mended abolition reposes. 

First, then, " An established churcli is un- 
scriptural." Why? Where is it so declared? 
When I open the Old Testament, I find myself, 
in every book, from Exodus to Malachi, in the 
centre of an Established National Church, of the 



strictest form and of the most minute frame- 
work, constituted by Almighty God, and endur- 
ing by his appointment throughout nearly fifteen 
hundred years, until the coming of our Lord. Is 
this the proof of unscripturaHty ? " The times," 
replies the objector, "were Jewish." True: in 
those days there were no Christians. Proceed 
we then forward. When Christ came, he found 
this Church existing as before. Did he de- 
nounce it as unscriptural ? He conformed to its 
rites ; he attended its ministrations j he com- 
manded obedience to its teachers who sat in the 
seat of Moses. When he left the world, did he 
enjoin his disciples to abominate it as unscrip- 
tural? Judge from their conduct. What do 
we hear of the apostles after his ascension? — 
They 'were continually in the temple, praising 
and blessing God, Luke, xxiv. 53. — They were 
continuing daily ttith one accord in the temple. 
Acts, ii. 46, — . Now Peter and John went up 
together into the temple at the hour of prayer, 
being the ninth hour, Acts, iii. 1. Pursue in this 
book, to say nothing of indications in the Epistles, 
the history of the apostles and of the early 
Christians j and you will discover many recurring 
proofs of the respect and regard manifested to 
the ancient Established Church, until, at the 
appointed time, having fulfilled its ofl^ce, it was 
swept away in the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans. Are these attestations so many 
A 4 



testimonies of unscri plurality ? " But where," 
returns the objector, " is tlie the command of 
our Lord to Christians to institute church es- 
tabljsliments ?" — "Where," we reply, "is his 
prohibition to institute tliem ? " We do not main- 
tain, we are not concerned to "hiaintain, that he 
has delivered any such command. We maintain, 
and it is sufficient for us to maintain, that he 
has given no contrary direction ; that he has 
left every nation fully at liberty in every age to 
decide for itself, according to its own judgement, 
of all circumstances, whether within its own pre- 
cincts it would be or would not be conducive to 
the religious interests of the inhabitants collec- 
tively to constitute an established church. 

But an established church is in itself " un- 
just." Why? "Because it is unjust," replies 
the opponent, " to compel me to contribute to 
the support of the religious institutions of 
another man, from which I am to derive no 
benefit." Granted. I admit that no institution 
is entitled to claim general support at the public 
charge, in other words, indiscriminately from 
the members of the community, if it be designed 
for the benefit of a part only of the community, 
or if it cannot be shown to be adequately bene- 
ficial to the whole. I admit, that if our Esta- 
blished Church cannot be fairly shown to be 
both intended and calculated to promote the 
religious interests of the entire nation, the in- 
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terests of those persons included who yet may 
conscientiously decline to enter into it3 fellow- 
ship, from those persons no contribution to 
its support can justly be required. It ought, 
in such a case, to be consigned exclusively lo 
its own members for support. But if the in- 
stitution of an established church be deli- 
berately esteemed in the predominant opinion 
of the nation, freely expressed through its 
legislature, as decidedly tending to produce, and 
to sustain, in a more extensive and efficacious 
measure thaixcouM be attained without an eccle- 
siastical establishment, thegeueral diffusion of true 
religion and its consequent benefits throughout 
the country, directly among the members of its 
communion, and indirectly among those also who 
differ from it; there is no injustice in requiring 
each pei-son to contribute, in a fair and moderate 
proportion, to uphold the source of the benefits 
of which, though dissenting from the tenets 
of the Church, he, in common with all others, is 
in a measure a partaker. Such I believe to be an 
impartial description of the effects resulting to 
society at lai-ge from our own Established 
Church. In' that case, the individual dissenting 
more or less from it, or entirely disapproving it, 
stands, as to the justice of a legal demand upon 
him under an act of parliament for its support, 
precisely in the same position as when a similar 
demand is made upon him tor a tax appropriated, 



it may be, to some national institution for the ■ 
improvement of medical science, or to the con- 
struction of a dock-yard, or to the prosecution 
of a war, purposes which he may deem needless, 
or injurious to the public good. In any of the 
instances the amount may be unreasonable, the 
kind of tax unwise, the mode of collection j 
vexatious; but the charge of abstract injustice ■ 
cannot be substantiated. 

Heretofore it was maintained, and, if my 
recollection be not inaccurate, by Dr. Priestley, 
as well as by other writers of the same class, 
that religious institutions are for ever precluded 
from being assisted by the preceding line of 
argument; that civil government is funda- 
mentally restricted to civil concerns solely ; 
that rehgion, with its appendages, formed in 
the social compact an understood exception from 
legislative preference or interposition. These 
gratuitous theories and assumptions seem nearly 
to have passed away. For governments to aim 
at punishing, or forcing, or bribing belief, 
impious. But where is the evidence of the 
supposed exception ? May not religious in- 
stitutions have an important bearing on civil 
concerns? Has not a nation collectively the 
right and the power of assigning, through the 
medium of its legislature, a_ portion of 
property to any object deemed of sufficient 
moment to the public welfare? 
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But if neither unsciipturality nor injustice 
furnish tenable ground for argument against 
ecclesiastical establishmentSj the attempt is 
renewed on the basis of inexpediency. They 
are declared to be injurious to the influence of 
true religion over the hearts and lives of the 
inhabitants of this and of any other country. 
They bring with them, it is affirmed, inherent 
evils, and always operate on the wliole for 
eviL In the concluding words of this affirm- 
ation the pith of the argument lies. If eccle- 
siastical establishments always operate on the 
whole for evil, the question is decided. They 
ought at once to come to an end. There 
cannot be any reserves in behalf of any par- 
ticular establishment. The universal nature of 
all overwhelms and condemns it. 

We revert, then, to the averred facts on which 
the general sentence of condemnation rests. 

In discussions with an opponent it is too 
common to admit with reluctance the full 
weight of his arguments ; and, in labouring to 
reduce the amount of his facts, to persuade our- 
selves that it is less than the actual reality. 
Such a course of proceeding, however inad- 
vertent, cannot deliver itself from the charge of 
ignorance or of folly; nor, if in any degree it 
be pursued knowingly, of disingenuousness. 
The fallacy is soon exposed by quick-sighted 
antagonists j and shames the friends and un- 



dermiiies the strength of tlie cause meant to be 
upheld. Let it be at the outset acknowledged, 
for a similar acknowledgement is to be made 
respecting eveiy institution devised, put to- 
gether, and administered by man, that an eccle- 
siastical establishment brings with it inherent 
evils i that irom inherent evils no wisdom of 
erring man can disentangle it, no power 'of 
corrupt man can set it free. Let it be acknow- 
ledged that, B3 respecting any other human 
institution, the question for or against the in- 
stitution of an ecclesiastical establishment is to 
be decided after a deliberate and impartial 
appreciation of the religious disadvantages, and 
of the religious advantages, of the moral and 
spiritual evil and of the moral and spiritual 
good to be fairly anticipated from the proposed 
establishment, by acquiescence in the fiat of 
the balance, whether it preponderates in the 
negative or iu the affirmative scale. If the 
decision thus formed be negative, but should 
subsequently appear under fresh circumstances, 
or from the results of experience, to deserve re- 
newed consideration J the process must be con- 
ducted and determined on the same principles 
as before, whether they lead to the confirmation 
or to the reversal of the antecedent conclusion. 
If the original decision were affirmative, and 
new circumstances, or the results of experience, 
should lead to strong apprehensions that it was 
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unwise ; the process of enquiry must still be 
conducted on the principles already stated, so 
that a solemn, comprehensive, and conscientious 
examination might evince, whether the unaltered 
continuance of the Establishment, or its pre- 
servation under some modified form, or its en- 
tire removal, was the measure requisite for the 
public welfare. It cannot be denied that each 
generation, in any country, possesses, in its day, 
the same rights, except so far as it may itself 
have acceded to limitations of them, of judging 
for its own welfare, as were possessed by its 
forefathers for their own concerns : and that no 
generation is precluded from adopting a bene- 
ficial institution, because it was rejected by their 
ancestors i nor from altering or abolishing an 
institution proved to be injurious to the public 
welfare, though adopted, perhaps wisely, by a 
former generation for itself. 

It is evident, then, that as the religious expe- 
diency of an ecclesiastical establishment, and 
of any of its component parts, is, at all times, 
a question open for the judgement of every 
man ; no person has the slightest pretence for 
blaming his neighbour, for vilifying him, for 
disliking him, for holding him up to public 
odium, because the one differs entirely from the 
other in his judgement as to that expediency. 
Let all bilierness, and wraih, and anger, and 
cfamoivf, and evil speaking be piit away from you 
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xdth all malice. Who ati thoti thai judgesl an- 
other ? To his own Master he slandeth orfalletk. 
Can I presume to affirm that tlie inilividtial who 
is diametrically opposed on grounds of Christian 
expediency to an established church has not 
exercised, in forming his judgement, as much of 
humiUty, of deliberation, of devotedness of 
heart, of solicitude to be led to a sound de- 
cision, of desire to promote the religious interests 
of his countrymen, and the glory of our common 
God and Saviour, as I have exercised in arriving 
at the opposite conclusion ? Has lie not the 
same right to advocate his opinion in convers- 
ation, in writing, in liis private capacity, in his 
place, if he be a member of the Legislature, in 
Parliament, as I have, in my own sphere, to 
advocate mine? If it be a duty to endeavour 
to enlighten others by fair argument on any 
important subject for the purposes of general 
good ; does not the obligation with the right 
appertain to him, as to inculcathig his sentiments, 
no less than to myself as to mine ? It is by the 
fair and temperate statement of sentiments on 
suitable occasions, while each party gives a rea- 
son of the peisuasion that is in him with meekness 
and fear, with diffidence and respect, that truth 
is elicited, that good is promoted, that friendly 
feeling is conciliated, that opponents can main- 
tain the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
So might we hope that, by the grace of God, 



offences of the kind under contemplatioTi would 
become, on eacii side, comparatively so few, as 
neither to create extensive mischief, nor to 
escape being marlicd with merited disgrace. 

They who preach the Gospel are to live hy the 
Gospel. This is the universal command promul- 
gated in the New Testament. It is a command, 
not announced as an arbitrary decree, but ac- 
companied by him who promidgated it with the 
reason, a reason of pure justice on which he 
was pleased to found it, that the labourer is 
worthy of his reward; that the individual who 
employs his time and his talents in spiritual 
exertions for the benefit of others is entitled to 
receive from those for whom he thus labours the 
recompence, the subsistence, namely, and the 
ordinary comforts for himself and iiis family, 
which, in common life, might reasonably be an- 
ticipated from similar exertions in some other 
open and moderately desirable occupation. Like 
the soldier, the spiritual labourer is not to en- 
tangle himself with the affairs of this life, 2 Tim. 
ii. 4-. He Is not to expose himself to the absorb- 
ing duties of a secular profession. He is not to 
look to the gains of any such profession for his 
support. Due provision is to be made for him 
by those persons for whose benefit his labours 
are designed and carried forward with fideUty. 

How is this provision to be made ? There are 
two modes only i — it must be made voluntarily. 
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or by legal enactment. In some way, in one of J 
these only ways, it must be made ; for even so \ 
hath the Lord urdamed, 1 Cor. ix. \U The in- 
dividual preaches the Gospel, and is to live by 
it. If the provision is not made, and will not be 
made, voluntarily ; human law must interpose, 
however unwillingly, a portion of its constrain- 1 
ing influence. 

Of the voluntary principle, considered in it- 
self, it is impossible to speak too highly. It.] 
bears the impression of a free-will offering from 
the heart. It was the mode of support for 
preachers of the Gospel in the apostolic age, 
and for centuries afterwards ; during which pe- ' 
riod the aid of civil authority, had it been 
needed, could not have been obtained from a 
heathen and persecuting government, and was j 
precluded by the warm piety of the Christians , 
exercising itself in affectionate liberality towards \ 
the ministers of their Redeemer. In .the days 
of Constantine, and in succeeding ages of grovp. 
ing darkness, when the Church, as the phrase '• 
was, that is to say the clerical order — that small 
portion of the entire body which usurped to 
itself the appellation of the Church — was en- ] 
dowed with inordinate and constantly increasing I 
wealth J voluntary support, in the proper sense 
of the term, ceased to be the provision for Chris- 
tian ministers. And it is not to be denied that 
the concurrent voice of ecclesiastical historians 
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testifies, that from the commeQcement of this 
great change in external circumstancea the 
Christian world made rapid advances in corrup- 
tion of doctrine and of morals, and the clerical 
order in secularity. 

After these admissions, questions will imme- 
diately be pressed upon us; — "Why adopt, 
why retain, an established church, — an institu- 
tion, if not unjust, yet plainly mischievous and 
unnecessary? Why not rely, as of old, on the 
principle of voluntary support ? Why should 
not the provision for your ministers and the ex- 
penses of your places of worship be defrayed 
exclusively by the members of your communion, 
on a plan similar to those which are successfully 
followed by other denominations of Christians 
In this country?" 

The Dissenters from our communion avow 
their conviction that an establishment is injurious 
to religion ; and they disclaim any wish for any 
part of our endowments. The conviction I think 
altogether erroneous. The disclaimer, treated 
as sincere, they may well be sui-priaed to hear 
occasionally made a charge against them. — 
"What," they will justly ask, "are we to do? 
What would have been said of us, if we had felt 
and declared a desire to become possessed of the 
endowments?" It is one of the most difficult 
efforts of reason, and of Christian humility, to 
judge fairly towards those from whom we difler. 



Assuredly, the different bodies of Dissenters 
throughout the kingdom deserve high credit and 
commendation for the zeal with which they dis- 
charge, by contributions from their own several 
societies, tlie salaries of their own ministers, and 
the cost of erecting and upholding their religious 
edifices. It is the more to their credit, because on 
general grounds they are also required by law, 
though not, I thin)<, unjustly in principle, nor, I 
hope, in an oppressive degree, (but whatever there 
may be of grievance, may it be forthwith and 
completely removed,) to aid in the support of the 
National Church Establishment. Yet, in esti- 
mating the practical efficiency of the system of 
voluntary support; may we not ask, without the 
faintest tinge of invidious meaning, whetlier in 
the present day that mode is productive to the 
extent which would be desirable? Has it not 
been the complaint and the lamentation of 
eminent dissenting ministers, not for themselves 
individually, but in casting their eyes on the 
temporal position of many valuable men among 
their brethren, that too frequently in their so- 
cieties the preacher of tfie Gospel is not enabled 
to live by the Gospel so as lie ought to live ; 
that the labourer does not obtain the full reward 
of which he is worthy ? Let It not be imagined 
that 1 am intimating that, if the endowments of 
the Established Church were withdrawn, and the 
clergy of our communion were henceforth to 
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depend for their support on the voluntary con- 
tributions of their flocks, greater proportionate 
liberality would be manifested among ourselves 
than is now to be found among tlie Dissenters 
collectively. I do not imply any such com- 
parison in our favour. I do not know that there 
is ground for a comparison more favourable to 
either side than to the other. I have nothing 
to do with comparisons; nor does my argument 
call for them. I rejoice in every display of the 
voluntary principle in our own Church. I re- 
joice the more in the recent formation of several 
diocesan societies for the erection and enlarge- 
ment of churches, because these institutions 
appear to show an increase of strength in the 
voluntary principle among ourselves. Nor are 
these the only indications which might be ad- 
duced of its progress. But the important point 
for determination is to be stated thus : supposing 
for the present a national ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, notwithstanding defects and incon- 
veniences, and even incidental or inherent evils 
not separable from it, to be on the balance of 
probable consequences, good and bad, desirable 
for the religious interests of tlie entire commu- 
nity J may its adequate support be wisely and 
safely intrusted to the principle of voluntary 
contribution? I am compelled to answer, with 
whatever reluctance and concern, that I feel the 
B 2 
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unwelcome assurance that it could not be so 
intrusted with a prospect of general and durable 
success. It is unquestionably true, as to our 
communion, that at this day the principle of 
voluntary contribution has long been placed, 
and is placed, on extremely disadvantageous 
ground. It is not standing on the natural level 
of the plain. It is depressed into an obscure 
valley, from which it has a steep ascent to climb 
before it can emerge to resume its original 
station. It has been deadened by centuries of 
disuse. It has been smothered under the weight 
of endowments and legal contributions. Many 
a stout churchman has been accustomed to say 
to himself; " I have paid my tithes," for which, 
perhaps, he happens not to recollect, if he is the 
owner of the land, that he had an allowance in 
the purchase-money, or if he be the tenant, that he 
has a deduction in his rent : — "I have paid my 
dues," to some of which the same remarks might 
possibly be extended : " I subscribe my guinea 
to the Society for Clergymen's Widows: I gave 
something three years ago towards the organ : 
and I shall consider as to contributing, before 
winter, towards a stove." He wraps himself in 
self-complacency ; and would look with astonish- 
ment on any one who should seem to think that 
more might be included within the limits of 
Christian duty, or could with decency be ex- 
pected. There can be no doubt that, if endow- 
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ments and legal dues were at an end, the 
voluntary principle would manifest its elasticity 
among us, and raise our exertions to a less 
unworthy elevation. But to what elevation 
would it raise them ? To an elevation formed 
partly of sand, and narrow in its area; or to a 
basis solid and ample for the erection of a 
national church ? Whether the voluntary prin- 
ciple would be equal, in these modern days of 
defective and lukewarm religion, to construct 
and to sustain such a church, may best be under- 
stood by a summary examination of the purposes 
which a national church ought to pursue, of the 
objects which it should be calculated to attain, 
of the instruments which it must be enabled to 
provide and to employ, and of tiie sphere which 
their labours must fill. A national establish- 
ment, then, has to ensure the regular perform- 
ance once, and, if it be possible, twice, on every 
Lord's day, of Divine worship, according to that 
form of Christian doctrine and service which the 
predominant opinion of the nation, expressed 
through the medium of its Legislature, shall ap- 
prove, in one principal place in every parish 
throughout South Britain ; and, when the 
parishes are very populous or very extensive, 
in a sufficient number also of subordinate dis- 
tricts. Means are Ukewise to be made certain 
for the due celebration of public worship on 
intervening days, either selected by an universal 
B 3 
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rule in commemoration of special events in the 
Divine plan of redemption, and the promulga- 
tton of the Gospel, or, locally, for more frequent 
opportunities of attendance where congregations 
can more easily be collected. To these services 
are every where to be added others still of a 
public nature, though in each instance relating 
principally to certain individuals. Of such ser- 
vices, those appointed for baptisms, mamages, 
and the interment of the dead, are examples. 
For the preceding purposes, it is indispensable 
that churches adequate in number, and in di- 
mensions and accommodations, churches open 
to all, be prepared and be upheld. In the next 
place, there must be secured an efficient supply 
of clergymen for the constant discharge through, 
out the kingdom of these various duties, and of 
other obligations pertaining to the ministerial 
office. The system is imperfect, if in every 
parish, and in every subdivision of a parish 
where a distinct congregation of some consider- 
able magnitude is habitually fixed, a minister is 
not resident, and a decent dwelling permanently 
appropriated for his abode. On him will devolve 
the visitation of the sick; the promotion of 
parochial schools, for the religious training of 
youth, and the superintendence of them in such 
a measure as to secure their proper management 
by the agents immediately conducting themj 
the mild but vigilant counteraction of erroneous 



doctrine and unrighteous practice by speaking 
tJie truth in love, whether publicly or in private, 
as circumstances may indicate or require, and 
by the silent but impressive influence of a holy 
example. It is of high importance also that the 
ministers should generally be imbued by educa- 
tion, and by preparatory studies, with a respect- 
able portion of learning, that tliey may be 
competent for an effective fulfilment of all their 
functions as Christian instructors ; and tliat the 
individual clergyman may not bring upon him- 
self and upon his order the contempt, equally 
or more disgraceful to the persons who may 
manifest it, of the well-informed either among 
his parishioners, or in other society with which, 
at times, he will have occasion to be converaaDt. 
But suppose buildings foi Divine worship uni- 
versally provided. Suppose a clergyman attadied 
to each, and suitably furnished with a contiguous 
residence. How is he to live ? By what means 
is ;be to sustain a liiraily? By what means is he 
to settle them, if his health and days be spared, 
in the professions of common life ; or to be 
enabled, under every economical arrangement, 
to bequeath to them some little portion at his 
death? He probably begins the world with 
a slender provision even for himself^ From 
other lucrative occupations he is debarred, 
except tiiose of the schoolmaster or of the tutor, 
for which a comparatively small proportion of 
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the clergy can be expected to possess leisure, 
requisite qualifications, and opportunities of em- 
ployment. You do not wish the minister of 
Christ to languish in penury. You do not 
think it reasonable that the most sacred of 
vocations should tender to him, whose heart 
and life are devoted to its duties, a bare and 
meagre subsistence, ill repaying, as to earthly 
comforts, the labours of his prime, and allow- 
ing scai'cely a pittance for frugality to lay up 
in store against sickness and old age. We 
doubt not that the impulse, and the solicitude, 
and the hberality of piety, among numbers 
holding the doctrines now maintained by the 
members of the Established Church, would be 
found, were there no establishment, sufficiently 
strong, as in other denominations of Christians, 
to uphold, to a certain extent, in a multitude of 
detached spots, the regularity of public worship, 
and the benefit of private ministrations ; and to . 
afford to the preacher of the Gospel the recom- 
pense on which he might live with decency and 
comfort. But it is not the scattered lustre of 
insulated points that will suffice for general 
illumination. We need that broad and un- 
varying radiance of religion, which shall leave 
no corner of the land in darkness. The bless- 
ings which it is the object of an established 
church to promote are too momentous to be 
consigned to doubt and precariousness. And 
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for the effectual promotion of them the assur- 
ance of a competent support to the ministers of 
rehgion is essentiah In some happier age, when 
the truth, as it in Jesus, shall have attained a 
firmer hold on the affections and the conduct of 
its professed followers ; the zeal of Christians 
may spontaneously and unremittingly accomplish 
all that is now sought through the instrument- 
ality of ecclesiastical establishments, and by 
rendering such institutions needless, supersede 
them for ever. May such a day break forth 
upon our country ! As yet, I fear, it has not 
dawned upon us. WJien we consider the thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, in our cities and 
towns, and in the densely peopled districts of 
the kingdom, who, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of the Established Church, and the colla- 
teral aid of various bodies of our fellow-Christians 
labouring in the same general cause, are most 
inadequately supplied with the means of Chris- 
tian instruction and edification : what would be 
the religious state of the community, were the 
Establishment withdrawn ? 

The preceding arguments, however, on behalf 
of an ecclesiastical establishment, will he re- 
garded as falling short of supplying a satisfactory 
defence. Objectors will answer, and will justly 
claim the credit of answering under conscien- 
tious conviction, that such an establishment is 
injurious to the religious interests of society j 
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that it inevitably produces more of evil tiian of 
good, and, consequently, ought never to be 
adopted; nor if it has been unwarily adopted in 
former times, to be continued, now when ex- 
perience has demonstrated its necessary results. 
Let us fairly acknowledge that, in common with 
every human plan and arrangement, an eccle- 
siastical establishment cannot be divested of 
accompanying evils. Let us acknowledge that 
it is by the preponderating amount in the ba- 
lance of good and evil that the adoption or the 
continuance of an establishment is to be de- 
cided. By that preponderating amount let the 
fate of oiu' own National Church be determined. 
It is tlie true criterion. If our Church will not 
stand the test, and cannot be made capable of. 
standing the test, it must fall. Let the good 
and the evd be placed in their respective scales, 
and be weighed. 

The benefits to be anticipated from an eccle- 
siastical establishment have been shown to be, if i 
realised, so great and so extensive, that do 
moderate quantity of adherent evU will turn the' 
balance against them. They are benefits not 
confined to the members of our own communion : 
but, by the general diffusion of religious know- 
ledge, and encouragement of religious principle, 
they forward the security and the comforts of the 
whole mass of our dissenting fellow-subjects, and 
assist and invigorate all their efforts, accordant 
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with the Scriptures, for the glory a£ God and the 
welfare of men. But in proportion as an in- 
stitution is, in its nature, capable of being the 
instrument for eft'ecting extensive and durable 
good, every drawback fiom its actual or attain^ 
able utility becomes a subject of importance; 
and lias a special claim for consideration even 
by private individuals, when the state of the 
institution is about to engage the most serious 
attention of the Legislature. 

The drawbacks from the beneficial tendency 
of an ecclesiastical establishment may be ar- 
ranged in two classes sufficiently distinct for 
separate examination, though occasionally inter- 
twined, and, as it were, incorporated together. 
The first class comprehends those drawbacks 
which imply defects in the framework of the 
particular establishment ; such as inadequacy in 
its magnitude, injudiciousness in its arrange- 
ments, scantiness in its endowments, an inju- 
rious distribution of its revenues. To the second 
class belong those evils concerning all of which 
it is alleged, and as to some of which it must be 
admitted, that they cannot be wholly disjoined 
from any establishment. 

It is to the present position of our National 
Church, with respect to each of these classes of 
drawbacks from usefulness, that our own thoughts 
may now be turned, and the deliberations of the 
Imperial Parliament will be directed. In the 



following observations, it will be the most con- 
venient mode of discussion to give precedence 
to the general objections urged against all eccle- 
siastical establishments. 

A prominent charge against all such_institu- 
tions is that of intolerance. The brand ia ap- 
plied fearlessly and universally. That it has been 
commonly deserved is not to be denied. When 
a church proclaimed itself to be that church 
alone within whose pale salvation is to be found; 
intolerance was the natural or the necessary con- 
sequence. When the Protestant churches, in 
the sixteenth century, defied the anathemas 
and broke loose from the chains of Rome ; they 
did not leave behind them, in the region of their 
thraldom, the contagious traces of that intolerant 
spirit, of which they had themselves been so 
long the victims. The despotism of opinion, 
which they abominated in popery, they were 
respectively prone to assume, in a more con- 
tracted measure, as a privilege belonging to 
their own creeds, and to enforce by unhallowed 
weapons. Political events exasperated religious 
antipathies ; and veiled the principle of per- 
secution from the persons who were acting 
under its guidance. The Protestant Church 
of England did not escape the common stain. 
Yet " although after it had shaken off" the galling 
yoke of popery it could not on a sudden divest 
itself of all its ancient hereditary prejudices ; 



although it was a considerable length of time 
before it could faucy itself secure against the 
Protestant separatists without that body-guard of 
pains and penalties with which it had been 
accustomed to see itself, as well as every church 
in Europe, surrounded ; yet even in the pleni- 
tude of its authority, and when its ideas and its 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline were at the 
higbest, it stands chargeable with fewer acts of 
extreme and extravagant severity than any other 
church of the same magnitude and power in 
the whole Christian world." So speaks one 
among the most mild and candid of its prelates." 
The vindication is fair ; and the vindicator 
advances it only as comparative. It is not 
always easy to escape feelings akin to shame 
and disgust, when we hear the indiscreet strain 
in which the Church of England is lauded by 
some of its zealous members for being a tolerant 
church. Is it not then a tolerant church ? 
Assuredly I trust that it is. But what is it to be 
tolerant? It is not to attempt nor to desire to 
persecute. It is not to seek to molest others 
in the peaceable enjoyment of freedom of con- 
science and worship, nor to depress them into 
a worse state for not being of the Church. 
Very right. But is the mere abstinence from 
outrageous wrong a theme, in any case, for ex- 
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alted panegyric ? What if the Church of Eng- 
land were intolerant? It would be in practice, 
or in heart, a persecutor. It would deserve to 
be abolished. Were a person, designing to offer 
a high compliment to another, to say to him, — 
" Sir, I entirely believe that you are not a 
villain" — the reply might probably be, " I hope, i 
Sir, that your opinion of me 13 just ; for if it be 1 
not, I ought to be transported or hanged." The 
process of purification, which in the days of Bishop 
Porteus had already commenced, has since been 
greatly advanced. May the speedy removal of 
every vestige remaining among us of an intolerant 
spirit convince all reasonable opponents, that such 
a spirit is not necessarily an appendage to an 
established church ! 

Another objection belonging to the same , 
class is, that fixed endowments lead to indo, 
lence and remissness in ministers; and thus to 
impair and to destroy their usefulness. The 
clergyman, it is alleged, knows that if he re- 
gularly goes tiirough certain formal services, 
preaches no heresy, and sustains a decent cha- 
racter, he is certain of his income to the end of 
his life. All these things may be done without 
devotedness to his profession, without spiritual, 
ity of heart. In this torpor of soul, in thig 
supineness of conduct, the very nature of an 
establishment constantly tempts Mm to rest. To 
this objection it is not Bufficient to answer, that 
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the irregularity and the precariousness of mini- 
sterial recompense, left dependent on the hu- 
mours and changeable sentiments of a congre- 
gation, recompense, it may be, abundantly 
heaped on the accommodating hunter after popu- 
larity, and withdrawn from a teacher who stands 
firm in scriptural fidelity of doctrine and reproof, 
are continually producing grievous evils in dis- 
senting societies. The balance may prove 
favourable to the Establishment, but it cannot 
of itself negative the abstract objection. Let it 
be confessed, that the imputed results from set- 
tled endowments cannot be wholly excluded. 
In every respect, however, and at all times, and 
in every place, they all lie within the province, 
and in a very material proportion under the con- 
trol, of regulating and watchful superintend- 
ence. The remnant must be endured as an 
unfortunate but inseparable adhesion to a system, 
on the whole, the most beneficial to the general 
interests of religion in the community ; but en. 
dured with an unceasing regard to every fit 
mode of diminution which reflection and ex- 
perience may suggest. What metal can be 
purified from every particle of dross ? 

Farther it is objected, tliat ecclesiastical 
establishments, by the prepossessions which they 
instil, by the premiums which they offer, and by 
the conditions which they impose, tend to bias 
religious belieti to check freedom of enquiry. 



to foster dissimulation, to prevent the honest 
avowal of" changes of opinion and conviction. 
That evils of this description adhere closely to 
establishments, and that the contaminating 
effects have frequently arisen to a magnitude 
greatly to he deplored, is a proposition which I 
do not dare to controvert. But the generalys 
amount of evil must be analysed, if it is to be J 
appreciated fairly. Prepossession, that is to say, 
the pre-occupation of the mind by the infusion | 
of particular views and sentiments deemed just | 
and important, is not only unavoidable in every 
mode of human instruction, but is commonly the ■ 
legitimate object of the instructor. The Church- 
man, and the Dissenter, in conveying religious 
instruction to his family according to his inter- I 
pretation of the Scriptures, may equally be 
charged with availing himself of the influence of J 
prepossession ; and the remark may be extended, 
more or less, to their labours as ministers in 
their respective congregations. Is this influence 
always evil ? It operates at least a^ frequently 
for good. In various cases it cannot but oper- 
ate for good. When the Catholic priest trains 
his flock from early youth, and continuously, in,. 
Catholic tenets, and the clergyman of the En- 
glish Church is as active betimes and habitually ' 
in forming his parishioners to be sound Pro- 
testants; can you deny that, in one of the two. 
exemplifications, prepossession, in its just accept- ; I 
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ation, is efficaciously working for good ? But 
premiums have an unlawful power in an estab- 
lished church. Preraiiims, in other words, the 
minister's pecuniary recompense, considered as 
influential on the Churchman and on the Dis- 
senter, must be deemed relatively so on each in 
proportion to amount and certainty : so that, at 
any rate, it is only the difference as to those 
particulars which can be urged against an esta- 
blishment. But an established church imposes 
conditions, constrains every clergyman to sub- 
scribe human articles of faith, and expels him 
from his station if subsequently he shall avow 
opinions inconsistent with these arbitrary formu- 
laries. Let it then be observed, that the articles 
of faith are in no degree arbitrary ; that they 
are human so far only as being declarations 
made by men of the meaning which they under- 
stand and believe to be intended in Divine com- 
munications delivered in the Scriptures, and 
on points deemed of such moment as to require 
to be specified by the particular church in re- 
cording its own characteristic tenets. Other 
denominations of Christians are said to have no 
subscription to articles of faith, and thus to 
escape evils attendant on that practice. In any 
church articles may be made more numerous 
and more complex than necessity demands. 
Yet, unless the dissenting society be one which 
leaves its pulpits and its congregations open to 
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a perpetual vicissitude of the most adverse doc- I 
trines, — a system apparently opposite to solid ] 
faith and edification, — the difference betweeo i 
Dissenters and the Church of England, as to the 
principle in question, seems to be in form rather 
than in substance. The Trinitarian Church of 
England ascertains the belief of its minister by 
presenting to hira for his assent and signature a 
Trinitarian article. Should he afterwards teach 
contrary doctrine, he is removed, in the manner 
provided for such cases, from his cure. Wlien 
a society of Trinitarian Dissenters selects a min- j 
ister, his accordance with the religious faith of I 
the members is learned from the result of prcr ] 
vious and extensive enquiry on their part, coo-J 
firmed by statements from himself; and if ultjr J 
mately he departs from the views which theya 
approve, they justly exercise, under their ow 
regulations, their power of dismissing him. 
there be a fundamental objection valid against ] 
the former mode of proceeding; how shall the [ 
latter exempt itself from similar condemnation ? 1 
Persons who contend against ecclesiastical ■ 
establishments on the ground of evil conse*j 
quences ascribed to fixed endowments, preaa 
the argument against the Church of England 
the most strongly with reference to the alleged! 
magnitude of its revenues, and the inequality c 
their distribution. While very scanty portiom 
of them, it is affirmed, are dealt out to great 
numbers of the most laborious ministers, ofteon 
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even in a measure not sufficient to lift the in- 
dividual above absolute want; the rest is accu- 
mulated in immoderate emoluments on tbe 
higher clergy, many of whom are stationed in 
offices unknown to the Scriptures, and of no 
real exertion or utility. Nay, it is added, these 
offices are not only useless but eminently in- 
jurious. They are splendid prizes in an eccle- 
siastical lottery, attracting the ambitious, the 
scheming, the wordly-minded, and eating out 
the core of spiritual religion. And while they 
are professedly defended as designed to be the 
honourable recompense for persons distinguisbed 
by tlieological acquirements, or by long and 
exhausting service in the care of very populous 
parishes ; it is notorious that, although scattered 
instances of occupiers of that description may 
be produced, the situations are commonly sought 
and gained through the medium of relationship, 
or of family connections, or of private influence, 
or of the political favour and interests of the 
administration of the day. 

To all that is just, and there is too much that 
is just, in the preceding statement, the moat 
appropriate aiiswer tiiat can be offered is this : 
that the Legislature is about to commence a 
searching investigation into the state of the 
English Church, with a determined view to its 
amelioration ; that all political paities are at 
length agreed on the necessity of reforming it ; 
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that of the higher clergy, the generality are 
now awakened to that necessity ; that) humanly 
speaking, the present doubt cannot be whether 
a reform will take place, but only whether it 
will be sufficiently ample j and that it is reason- 
able that censure should be suspended, until 
it shall be seen what measures are likely to be 
adopted. 

The entire decision, on every particular, re- 
specting the Established Church, those purely- 
spiritual points and circumstances which are un- 
derstood to be definitively settled in the New 
Testament excepted, belongs, in full right, to 
the Legislature of the country, — to King, Lord% 
and Commons, in parliament assembled. 

What is the Church of England ? Heretofore 
it was not unusual for assertions to be confidently 
made, and even yet among the inconsiderate 
simUar language is not at times unheard, tliat 
the clerical body constitutes the Church. Were 
the elders of the Church of Ephesus, and the 
elders of the Churcli of Corinth, the Ephesian 
Church and the Corinthian Church ? The 
Church of England, whatever may be the mis- 
takes of individuals in its communion, well un- 
derstands its own constituent nature and com- 
prehensiveness. Hear its own words: — "The 
visible Church of Christ," of which the Church 
of England is apart, " is a congregation of faith- 
fill men, in the which the pure word of God is 
preached, and the sacraments be duly ministered 
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according to Christ's ordinance in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same." 
Article xix. — Every person who belongs to the 
communion of the Church of England, from the 
highest prelate to the humblest cottager, is 
equally a component member of that Church. 
Be he rich or poor, known or unknown, what- 
ever be his station in life ; the whole framework 
and machinery of that Church, the prayers and 
ministrations of its services, public and private, 
the local position of its ministers, the amount 
and the distribution of its revenues, these and 
all other arrangements and proceedings con- 
nected with its constitution and with its practical 
. exertions are designed habitually to bear upon an 
object the most important to himself, his eternal 
salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
final determination on every one of these points 
rests, at all times, as it ought to rest, exclusively 
with the national Legislature, appointed and 
bound ever to watch, with equal care, over every 
interest of every individual under its protection. 

The clergy of the Church of England are a 
small portion of the Church specially set apart 
for the scriptural and regular performance of 
religious ministrations, public and private, ac- 
cording to the forms, and severally within the 
districts, appointed by the Legislature. 

If inspired apostles said concerning them- 
selves, in addressing the Christian churches, 
c 3 
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Not thai zve have dominion over your faith, bui 
are helpers <if your joy, — your servants for 
Chrisfs sake (2 Cor. i. 24. Jv. 5.); neither as 
being lords over God's heritage, but being ex~ 
amples to thefioek (2 Pet. v. 3.) : such, surely, 
and no other, are the sentiments which become 
us the ministers of the Established Church. 

It is partly from the unscriptural notion de- 
rived from the (lays of papal sovereignty, and 
even still lingering among individuals, that the 
clergy constitute theChurch, that we have heard 
the right of the Legislature to interfere, and to 
determine as to the temporalities and the ritual 
of theChurch of England, questioned or denied. 
No questioning, no denial, of the authority of the 
Legislature can be less tenable, either on the 
ground of reason or of the word of God. The 
dental is, in other words, an affirmation, that 
there exists, in this country, an *' imperium in 
imperio," an empire within an empire ; that 
there exists, in some separate portion of the com- 
munity, and a part or the whole of the clerical 
order is always and confessedly the portion in- 
tended, the possession, in fact and in right, of a 
certain jurisdiction paramount to the authority 
of the whole nation deposited and concentrated 
in the Imperial Legislature. Inconsiderate as- 
sistance usually injures the cause which it strives 
to support. In the present instance, the offered 
aid cannot but contribute to render the Estabhsh- 
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ment offensive and odious. It is offered by sin- 
cere friends of the Church : but it is universally 
the deed of a friend unwittingly doing the work 
of an enemy. 

It can scarcely be needful to dwell on parti- 
cular arguments, which have been advanced 
against the right of the Legislature over the 
temporalities of the National Church. Some 
few words, however, may be bestowed on the 
subject. It is alleged, that the endowrtients 
were assigned, by the original donors, to the' 
support of religion. Certainly to the support 
of that which they deemed religion : not of 
that which they would have abhorred as heresy 
and apostasy j not of men whom they would have 
felt it their duty to burn. If the Legislature at the 
Reformation had not the right of disposal; where 
is now the Protestant title ? " It is a thousand 
years older than the Reformation," reply some 
bold advocates. " The endowments were granted 
to a Church Protestant in tenets, though not in 
name, before Augustine brought popery into' 
Britain ; were usurped by the Papists; and were 
transferred back, under Elizabeth, to the rightful 
owners." It is well that these antiquarian as- 
sumptions not only decline their needful task of 
identifying the nature and all the localities of 
primeval and of present endowments, but stop 
short with the sixth century ; lest, by continuing 
the search backward, they should prove that the 



endowments liad been appropriated to druidism. 
Others contend that the endowments, having 
been conferred by individuals, not by the state, 
are therefore not subject to its legislative con- 
trol. It is sufficient to answer, that the inherit- 
ance of property is admitted by all writers on 
natural and acquired rights to be wholly an in- 
stitution of civil society. It rests on the sanction, 
express or implied, of the laws of each parti- 
cular nation j and is equally open, at all times, 
with all other matters of pubhc concern, to the 
judgement and enactments of the National Legis- 
lature. " But the original donors," it is asserted^ 
" were they living in our enlightened days, 
would approve the transfer of the endowments 
to the Protestant Church." Where is the proof 
of the assertion ? In these enlightened days 
are there no Roman Catholics? But suppose 
the assertion capable of proof i — it is a complete 
surrender of the entire argument. It is an ad- 
mission that we of the present generation are at 
bberty to judge for ourselves, and to regulate 
and appropriate the endowments, through the 
medium of the National Legislature, as in our 
opinion the public welfare may require. Our 
legislators are then exhorted, and in a tone some- 
what commanding, to respect the piety and the 
wisdom of our ancestors. Piety ought ever to 
be respected : and the piety of our ancestors 
should ever be held in honour by their descend- 
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the interests of any existing possessor is in con- 
templation. In the next place, property de- 
scending, in the common course of inheritance^ 
to individuals by legal rules of succession and 
of jjrivate ownership stands universally on a basis 
so completely different and distinct from that on 
whicii is placed any property annexed to some: 
public trust whicli has been instituted, and is at 
all times to be regulated, for the public good, or 
property which is assigned on the same prin- 
ciple for the salary of an office ; that no argu- 
ment drawn from the exercise of legislative' 
control over property of the latter kind can 
have any relevancy of application to property 
of the former description. Scarcely any distinc- 
tion in civil society can be more broad or more 
palpable. Let the Church of England take her 
legitimate and fitting station ; let her plant her- 
self, on the one hand, on the ground of entire 
subordination to the Imperial Legislature, and, 
on the other hand, on that of great and general 
benefit proved by experience, and prospectively 
demonstrable, and even to a higher degree, if an 
adequate reform in the points needing ameliora- 
tion be adopted : and, under the blessing of 
Grod, neither her stability nor her endowments 
will be in danger. If danger shall exist, or 
threaten, it is only by this course that peiinanent' 
safety, so far as human efforts can avail, is to be 
secured. 
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In the reform of an institution, the great and 
pervading principle ought to be, to uphold the 
institution, to invigorate it, to render it aS effica- 
cious as may be possible for the attainment of 
its beneficial objects. 

Such, we trust and believe, will be, under the 
grace of God, the spirit that will characterise 
the reform of the Church of England. 

A very important feature in a reform is that 
it should be early; that it should take place so 
soon as the necessity for it is obvious. 

For various reasons, which it would now be 
useless to explain, it is much to be lamented 
that a reform in the Established Church has 
been so long deferred. The past cannot be 
recalled : but the present time does not appear 
prospectively and essentially too late. Let delay 
be anxiously shunned. Delay will prolong evil, 
disconcert friends, stimulate enemies, multiply 
danger. The subject has called forth so much 
discussion among different parties entertaining 
different views j such stores of information have 
been accumulated by public authority; and the 
modes of collecting intelligence respecting other 
facts yet unknown, or imperfectly understood, 
are so direct ; that a period of considerable length 
does not appear necessary, in order to enable 
the Legislature to pursue its deliberations, and to 
form its decisions. 

Another characteristic of a reform ought to 



be, that it is adequate. It should embrace the 
whole area of the subject ; examine its details ; 
remove impediments to usefulness ; open avenues 
to improvement; leave nothing undone which 
is desirable to be done, and can reasonably be 
eifected. 

In reforming a great religiousf institution, such 
as the National Church of England, the pro- 
bable point of defect will commonly be a want 
of due vigour in the work of amelioration. The 
fear of doing too much, a salutary guard against 
rashness, will be likely so to overbalance the 
desire of doing enough, as to cause, to a large 
extent, the allowed continuance of evils which 
might be nearly or entirely removed. Then come 
in the general unwillingness to deviate from an 
ancient path j and the repugnance, too often dis- 
cernible even in minds above the ordinary cast, 
to admit, and to let unfriendly eyes have the 
triumph of seeing you admit, that so much 
stood in need of correction. Then it is affirmed, 
that reasonable improvements will leave objec- 
tors still unsatisiied ; and that you will be urged 
and forced forward to other changes wholly un- 
reasonable. Now it ought always to be borne in 
mind, that reforms are not made primarily for the 
pui-pose of satisfying objectors: but, in each 
case, because the reform is right in itself, and 
calculated to promote general good. There 
will ever remain objectors unsatisfied. In pro- 
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portion, however, as you narrow the tenable 
ground for objectors, you weaken their force ; 
you diminish their numbers ; you strengthen the 
hands, and encourage the exertions, of your 
friends ; and you draw to your own aide many 
effective assistants who might otherwise have 
arranged themselves under the adverse banners. 
The surest course for avoiding the danger of 
being forced into unreasonable changes is at 
once to advance your amehorations as closely as 
may be possible to the line of limitation which 
reason prescribes. Another strong argument for 
the immediate introduction of an adequate eccle- 
siastical reform is the importance of putting an 
end to dangerous agitation, by setting the ques- 
tion substantially and on just grounds at rest. If 
the approaching padiamentary investigations 
shall evaporate into feeble half-measures, pro- 
ductive of some good, but leaving a mass of 
removable evil : dissatisfaction, sufficient to fo- 
ment continual trouble, will remain ; heart- 
burnings and animosities will increase ; and 
within no long period ulterior reforms, of a 
different complexion, will be extorted under 
circumstances less favourable to the Church, 
an,d by less friendly hands. Let not the present 
opportunity of adequate reform and sound con- 
solidation be lost. 

In the arrangements of an adequate reform in 
the Established Church attention must imme- 
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diately be directed towards the securing of the 
regular celebration of Divine worship, and of the 
performance of all other clerical offices, public 
and private, in every parish in the kingdom ; 
and also in the subordinate districts of those 
parishes where extent of area, or a large 
and dense population, requires additional minis- 
trations. For effecting these purposes, the re- 
sidence of a clergyman in eveiy parish, and in 
every such subdivision, is necessary : and plu- 
ralities and non-residence must disappear. The 
perniciousness of these two blemishes in the 
EBtablishment, from whatever causes they may 
have originated or may have been tolerated, and 
their direct contrariety to its leading objects, are 
now so manifest to tlie woi'ld, are so general and 
just a theme of censure among all who disapprove 
of the Established Church, and so fully re- 
cognised a source of concern to its friends, that 
it is needless to dilate upon them. To the ex- 
tinction of these evils, by the speediest means 
attainable consistently witli equity, the exertions 
of reform must be energetically applied. 

For each of the clergy stationed in the 
parishes and districts a decent abode and a 
competent income are to be provided. 

When the actual necessities of numbers of 
the parochial clergy, now labouring on incomes 
lamentably deficient, and the prospective de- 
mands of unendowed situations, for which addi- 
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tional ministers will be requisite, are duly 
considered ; it appears impossible not to per- 
ceive that the existing endowments of the 
Established Church, when they shall be ar- 
ranged under the very best modes which the 
Legislature may devise of distribution among the 
clergy, will not only be found not superfluous, 
but will prove very materially insufficient to 
meet those necessities and demands, without 
the voluntary and liberal aid, in various places, 
of the individual members of the Establish- 
ment. To the wants of the clergy, labouring as 
parochial ministers, let tliere be gladly assigned, 
from the endowments of the Establishment, the 
very largest proportion compatible with the 
general interests of religion j and we may then 
hope that the voluntary aid will not be with- 
held. 

But how shall the requisite fund from the 
endowments of the Church be supplied? By a 
better appropriation of them. Of what kind? 
There appears one mode, only one effica- 
cious mode, — a mode which may also be in a 
way subsequently to be noticed beneficial to 
the Church : — it is an ample diminution of the 
number of comparatively ineffective offices in 
the Establishment, with a reasonable reduction 
in the emoluments of those which it may be 
thought advisable to retain. Of those com- 
paratively inefl'ective offices, the very largest 
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sacrifices, wliicli the general interests of" religion 
will permit, as to abolition in point of number, 
and as to reduction of emoluments in such as 
remain, are imperiously and indispensably re- 
quired for the higher purposes of diifusing 
parochial instruction. If it be said that some 
offices of that description may well be reserved, 
as rewards for eminence in theological learning, 
or in long parochial service ; let the number be 
few, for many cannot be spared from more 
general objects. And few, faithfully employed, 
will supply the place of many under promis- 
cuous application. Let special regulations be 
publicly provided, which may prevent the abuse 
of bestowing such an office, whoever may have 
the power of disposal, on an individual whose only- 
recommendation, personal connections apart, is 
simple respectability of character. The indi- 
vidual may amply deserve an appointment to a 
living ; but is not entitled to the office in 
question. A promising naval captain may justly 
receive the command of a ship ; but is not to be 
made one of the colonels of marines. 

But when shall the supply from the abolished or 
reduced office commence ? When the office shall 
become vacant by death, or by the spontaneous 
act of the person who now holds it. The rights 
of the present possessor are to be unimpaired 
and sacred. This is the common rule of equity. 
To depart froni it, even when the emoluments 
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are the highest if viewed in comparison with 
slight services to be performed in return, would 
be in many cases the extreme of hardship and 
injustice. The individual occupying the oifice, 
who had also perhaps been presented to it for 
previous desert, might probably resemble the 
majority of clergymen in not possessing much 
of private fortune. He received the office 
under undoubting expectation of enjoying dur- 
ing his life the emoluments annexed to it. He 
naturally would form his plans of domestic pro- 
ceedings in conformity with that expectatioOk 
He might have 8ome antecedent debts con- 
tracted, it may be, unwarily, to the discharge of 
which he is honestly appropriating a portion of 
his new income. Another portion, and not an 
inconsiderable one, he may have devoted to in. 
surances for a settlement on his wife in the 
event of her widowhood, and for a sum of 
money to be divided on his death among his 
children. He may be the present support of 
unprovided relatives. Would you take away 
one penny from his receipts, even though the 
office be greatly overpaid, or be subsequently to 
cease as useless ? Unquestionably there may be 
particular cases, in which the possessor of such 
an office may do well to imitate the spirit of the 
example so nobly and so patriotically exhibited 
by Marquis Camden respecting his office in the 
Exchequer. But such cases must be left to 
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themselves, and to theii- own circumstances. 
They are proper subjects for the exercise of 
private judgement and conscience, not for legal 
compulsion. The general principle of abstain- 
ing from interference with the rights of present 
possessors must be maintained. Nor is the 
justice of the principle affected by any suspicion 
or charge of interested motives which may be 
affixed to him who upholds it. 

The definitive settlement of the question of 
tithes is confessedly to be a prominent article in 
the meditated reform. The odium which they 
excite is by no means justified as to the essential 
nature or the amount of the payment- The 
tithe-payer, whether Churchman or Dissenter, 
has equally his reimbursement in the proportion- 
ate diminution of the original purchase-money 
for the land ; or in the present difference in his 
rent in consequence of the land being titheable. 
The just objections against the system rest on 
the discouragements often resulting from it to 
agricultural improvements j on the difficulty or 
the practical impossibility of removing the pre- 
judiced opinion of fanners, that when they have 
paid their rents to their landlords the tithe-owner 
most unreasonably demands a second rent; and 
principally, on the contests and the unfriendly 
feelings so often arising between the pastor and 
hia flock, even when he is ready to accept far j 
less than the whole of his legal dues. On all j 



these accounts, and specially in consequence of 
the circumstances mentioned last, which under- 
mine or destroy the influence of the clergyman 
as a minister of the Gospel, an equitable and 
speedy commutation of tithes is most desirable. 
One of the leading objects in such a commu- 
tation should be, to prevent the clergyman and 
his parishioner, not being the land-owner, from 
being ever brought into contact in the capacity 
of receiver and payer of the sum substituted for 
tithe. The tenant should be legally exempted 
from ultimate liability of loss, and from respons- 
ibility concerning the substituted amount. The 
sum should be paid to the clergyman directly 
by the landlord. And if, to save trouble to the 
landlord or to his steward, the tenant should 
agree to be the medium of payment j the land- 
lord should be legally bound to admit, as a 
proportionate part of the rent, the receipt of the 
clergyman, or of his authorised agent, for each 
sum so paid by the tenant on the landlord's 
behalf. 

The fair adjustment of church-rates seems to 
lie within a small compass. They are in part 
compensated like tithes. The variability to 
which they are subject, and the abuses to which, 
it is to be feared, they have been frequently 
perverted, have mainly rendered them obnox- 
ious. Were these grounds of dislike prevented 
from reciurence, a Dissenter's share of the rc- 
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niaiiiiug payment would, probably, be no unrea- 
sonable contribution on his part towards the 
support of" an Establishment from which general 
benefits are derived. An equitable arrangement, 
however, is here also very desirable. 

The irregular and incommodious construe- , 
tion of the dioceses has been progressively 
attracting closer observation ; and, according to 
report, is to be eflectually revised by the Legis- 
lature, For the tiiciiitation of episcopal super- 
intendence, and likewise for causes which will 
subsequently demand serious attention, as near 
an approach as is properly attainable towards i 
equalisation of the official labours of the prelates 
as dependent on the joint results of populous- 
nes5, extent, and local circumstances, and also to 
equality of episcopal revenue and patronage, 
ought to be the basis of the new arrangement. 
Some of the requisite alterations are so manifest 
as scarcely to escape the most cursory inspec- 
tion of a map of England. The diocese of 
Chester must be relieved from its territory in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, which ought to 
be united to the see of Carlisle ; and from its 
portion of the county of York, which should be 
placed under the Archbishop. Tliat prelate 
might be in return exempted from the care of 
Nottinghamshire j which county might form a 
part of a new diocese, to be detached from that 
of Lincoln. For that new diocese, a prelate 



might be supplied by the annexation of Ro- 
chester to Canterbury. And the duster of sees, 
from Worcester to Wells, might probably be so 
divided and distributed as to set at liberty a 
bishop, if another new diocese should be needful 
in any part of the kingdom, and at the same 
time to exonerate the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry from a part of his overloading labours. 

Analogous improvements might also be ef- 
fected with respect to the ecclesiastical extent 
and boundaries of many parishes in various parts 
of the country, and with an equitable regard to 
the rights of private patronage. 

One of the most popular charges against our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is its alleged ten- 
dency to foster spcularity in the clergy: and 
the part of the institution usually produced as 
the most evident demonstration of that tendency 
is the possession of seats in the House of Peers 
by the bishops. The clergy and the bishops are 
men. They have the common passions and in- 
iirmities of men. They might be supposed, 
throngb their protessional occupations, to be on 
the whole more habitually under the practical 
influence of religion than persons with fewer 
advantages. But we will not employ an as- 
sumption as an argument. The clergy and the 
bishops are not worse than other men. They are 
on a level with other men, but not better. They 
have equal need with other men to offer the 
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daily prayer. Lead us not into temptation. They 
have peculiar cause to offer it : both because the 
sin oC secularity has in it an enhanced measure 
of guilt in men dedicated to a sacred profession j 
and because a colourable imputation of it strikes 
at the root of their usefulness, and discredits the 
religion which they preach, and the churcii of ' 
which they are ministers. Hence, with regard I 
to the proposed reform, it is incontestably the 
duty of the whole clerical order anxiously to 
desire, and of the Legislature to strive by its 
enactments to accomplish, the diminution in 
every way, and in every degree, reconcilable 
with the promotion of the religious welfare of 
the country, the temptations to ecclesiastical 
secularity. The abolition of many of the com- 
paratively ineffective, yet lucrative, offices con- 
nected with the Church, and the reduction of 
emolument in such as may be continued, together 
with strict provisions against the improper dis- 
posal of them, will materially curtail such tempt- 
ations. It must in fairness be acknowledged that 
episcopal seats in the House of Lords, however 
beneficial to the general interests of rehgion in 
this kingdom, greatly increase facilities, and con- 
sequently temptations, to secularity ; facilities 
which, for the good of the Church itself, a re- 
form ought by all prudent means to counteract. 
A nearly equal arrangement of dioceses, on the 
principles already stated, as to revenue, patron- 
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age, and labour of superintendence, by rendering 
translations objects of" very diminished solicitude, 
will lessen in the same proportion the efforts 
of any aspiring and scheming bishop, for un- 
happy instances of such characters must be 
anticipated, to advance himself by political sub- 
serviency. If an additional restriction be neces- 
sary, it might be found in precluding frequency 
of translations by prohibiting them, except to 
the archbishoprics, the see of London, — for it 
would be hopeless to count always on meeting 
with a Dr. Howley, — and perhaps one or two 
more of the bislioprics. If it were requisite still 
farther to devise means for terminating the com- 
plaint of the long absence of bishops from their 
dioceses ; the evil miglit obviously be encoun- 
tered by leaving permanent seats in the House 
of Peers only to the occupiers of the sees trans- 
lations to wliich were allowed, and seats in 
periodical rotation to a definite number at once 
of the rest of the bishops in the manner of the 
representative episcopacy of the Irish Church. 

The revenue of a prelate ought to be made 
liberally adequate to his station, but not to super- 
fluity. Every portion of ecclesiastical endow- 
ments that can rightly be assigned to the poorer 
clergy is and will be needed by them. This 
test should be in constant application. Thus 
supposing that a given sum had been suggested 
for the annual income of a bishop, and a doubt 
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arose whether it shoutcl or should not be aug- 
mented by a thousand pounds ; the criterion of 
decision should be, whether the religious interests 
of the kingdom would be best consulted by 
assigning that additional sum to each prelate, or 
by adding to the stipends severally of two hun- 
dred and sixty ill-provided clergymen the yearly 
sum of one hundred pouiidH. 

Of late years several impediments of most in- 
jurious effect upon the interests of the Estab- 
lished Church, and its progress among an 
enlarged and a rapidly increasing population, 
have been diminished. The nature, however, 
and the remaining influence, of hinderances and 
discouragements to the erection and endowment 
of places of worship in the Establishment by 
private individuals demands revision by the 
Legislature, for the purpose ^of supplying every 
fit facility and inducement to such exertions. 
If the new fund to accrue from ecclesiastical 
retrenchments for the improvement of the in- 
comes of the poorer among the existing clergy, 
and to give help towards furnishing a competent 
livelihood for the ministers of churches and 
chapels yet to be erected, could spare a small 
portion to remain permanently in the hands of a 
board of governors, as a floating assistance to be 
annually employed in aiding these two specific 
objects ; it might prove a nucleus and a step to 
the formation of voluntary societies ultimately 
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in every diocese for their furtherance by each 
within its own sphere At any rate, societies 
for these purposes will prove to be universally 
most desirable. It will assuredly be found, 
after the most earnest efforts of wisdom and 
energy in the Legislature with respect to 
the future distiibution of the endowments as- 
signed to the Establishment, that the voluntary 
principle must be constantly and largely called 
into action among the members of our own 
communion, if an adequate support is to be 
provided for the class of clergymen, humbler, it 
may be, in human estimation, but not in the 
sight of God, than the most eminent ranks of 
men holding civil or ecclesiastical power. May 
the dictates of conscience, the impulse of duty, 
the warmth of grateful love to Him who died 
for us, rouse and sustain that principle unto 
every exertion, unto every sacrifice, to which a 
Christian is called ! 

The power now possessed by a bishop, as to 
the due correction of immoral or unbecoming 
conduct on the part of beneficed clergymen in 
his diocese, is feeble and practically unavailing. 
For such cases his hands must be strengthened. 
He must also be relieved from the odium of ap- 
pearing as the prosecutor; and from personal ex- 
penses in the course of the business. Provision 
at the same time should be made for securing to 
the person accused means of defence, together 



with a fail" trial, in some way sufficiently analog 
gous to the principle of a jury. The right of 
subsequent appeal from the sentence to a dis- 
tant archbishop would evidently be inadequate 
protection. 

Some topics which collaterally have a con- 
nection with the Ecclesiastical Establishment, 
and have excited a. considerable sensation, ap- 
pear now to be in a train for adjustment. The 
obligation to which the Dissenters have been 
wrongly subjected, of attending, in cases of mar- 
riagCj a religious service involving doctrine 
deemed by themselves unscriptural, is avowedly 
to be removed. Equal relief is also understood 
to be in preparation for them as to legal regis- . I 
tration of births and deaths, and as to the dis- 
advantages under which they have been placed 
with respect to the professions of law and of 
medicine. In whatever mode these disadvan- 
tages may be obviated, the future renewal of 
them ought not to be left in the power of any 
set of individuals of any description. Neither 
does the question of the admission of Dissenters 
*to degrees, other than those in divinity, in our. 
Universities, seem, if it be temperately approached 
on both sides, beyond the reach of a satisfactory 
arrangement. The Universities sustain a two- 
fold character. They are seminaries for the best 
education ; and they are institutions tor uphold- 
ing by various means the National Church. Of 
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the benefits resulting from the Universities in 
the line of education, and of the honours by 
which eminence in the customary studies is dis- 
tinguished, it is desirable for the public good 
that persons of whatever religious denominations 
should equally partake. Privileges, emoluments, 
powers, offices, appropriated to the Established 
Church, and important to its interests, cannot 
be claimed by persons not belonging to its 
communion. 

In the preceding pages I have designedly 
abstained from any allusion to the Church of 
Ireland. General principles are applicable to 
all ecclesiastical establishments. But the Irish 
Church is so entangled in a complication of 
difficulties and anomalies peculiar to itself, that 
I should feel no confidence or satisfaction in 
entering upon the subject. Those reasoners, 
I apprehend, would not judge wisely for the 
Irish Establishment, or for our own, who should 
represent the vitality of either as dependent on 
the exactitude of external resemblance between 
both. 



THE END. 
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